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fellow-Member of C.M.S., 


re we look at the subject of this 
LetTrTeR I suggest that we listen-in 
lwo missionaries ‘in the making’. 

in front of me two letters which 
If-revealing precisely because 
writer wrote what he did with a 
being quoted. Obviously I must 
t their anonymity. But what they 
@ to say admirably illustrates in part 
tt it means to be a missionary. 


MISSIONARIES REPORT 


first writer has been a missionary 
ht years and is an agriculturist. 
x of his wife and himself he says: 


than ever this year we have found 
w very different is this work from that 
institution. We are involved in 
lives as was never the case when 
ere in an institution and we are thus 
fe vulnerable in many ways also. Vulner- 
: in our witness, because our whole life 
ived in the midst of our people who 
= every action and attitude—we have 
ate life, no wall or hedge behind 
we can retreat. Under these condi- 
ne cannot put on an act, and then 
Either all one’s 


‘i 
ie: 


ehind stage and relax. 
Must be an act, or else all must be 
ine, if one does not want to be caught 
off the make-up and false features 
c. This is a strain, and it would be 
‘to deny it, but one’s basic motives 
in this a driven into the open in a 
i ich they are not in a more formal 
n where one sees people according 
metable and has a house in which one 
reasonably secluded life away from 
ss of one’s students. This is in no 
condemn the institutions, but just to 
we have found the genuineness of 
; enged during this tour in a 
= searching way than it was in 
| life, and in consequence our 
n love have been the clearer and 
fully revealed.” 
) reader * involved ’ in an institu- 
th hardly a minute to call his or 
will waste any energy in protest 
institution is not like that. 
ce of the letter does not lie 
act that the writer’s experi- 
vice in an institution was pre- 
‘that, but in its frank disclosure 
ing involved with other people 
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THE MAKING OF A 
MISSIONARY 


Two missionaries report 
Two points in search of attention 


A book distilled from experience 


Two valuable supplements 


A missionary’s protest 


really means, wherever the involvement 
takes place. 


Being a missionary means being 
involved with people. If you are not 
involved with people you may be every 
kind of good person but you are not a 
missionary. And every bit of shrinking 
from involvement, from allowing myself 
to be vulnerable, is to that extent a shirk- 
ing of the missionary vocation, supposing 
I think J have it. 


The second letter is from a teacher on 
his first tour of service. This is equally 
frank. 


“These first two years have been times of 
adjustment for me, and combined with the 
interest of things new have come difficulties 
connected with the climate, with language 
and with the mentality and way of thinking 
of a people. I am, too, a bachelor and 
perhaps need not go into detail about the 
tests along this line. They have been worse 
than anything I faced at home and this, 
combined with having to face certain prac- 
tical jobs, before which I feel quite incompe- 
tent, have united to make me wonder 
sometimes just what I am doing out here. 
There are months when I have had little 
appetite or energy and have found the job 
hard and lonely. That sounds a black para- 
graph but I wouldn’t be giving you a fair 
picture if I left it out. I would like to 
say too that along with this side of things 
has come the growing conviction of the 
particular work God has for me _ out 
here.... The two things, the test and the 
sense of call, seem to have gone hand in 
hand and that question of Jesus ‘lovest 


thou Me more than these?’ has often come 
to me when things have not been going 
too well.” 


“The test and the sense of call ”— 
means proving the sense of call by meet- 
ing the tests as they come. It is nothing 
if not a gamble. 


TWO POINTS IN SEARCH OF 
ATTENTION 


In passing it is worth noting that there 
is nothing in either of those letters to 
indicate that the writer is not an Indian 
working in East Africa, a Korean 
missionary in Indonesia, or a Chinese in 
the London docks. Will the reader please 
take that remark seriously. It is inserted 
solely as a reminder that being a ‘foreign’ 
missionary has nothing whatever to do 
with the accident of race. 


A further word of explanation can 
perhaps be added because in the con- 
temporary confusion about the mission- 
ary task, a confusion which appears to 
be particularly badly confounded among 
students, the query is sometimes raised 
as to whether there is, in truth, such a 
thing as a vocation to be a ‘foreign’ 
missionary which is in any sense different 
from being a Christian disciple. Lurking 
somewhere near the surface of this 
enquiry is the often quite genuine suspi- 
cion that to claim to have a missionary 
vocation is a claim to a superior kind of 
dedication, to be in a ‘higher spiritual 
income bracket’ from the ordinary 
fellow who tries to be a Christian in 
the work-a-day life of the world. Let 
it be stated here quite simply that among 
the many vocations open to the Christian 
is that of being sent to serve abroad, in 
the closest and most intimate fellowship 
with members of the local Church in 
some other country, on one of the 
frontiers between faith and not-faith 
along which the Church is pressing. That 
is the commonest form of the ‘ foreign’ 
missionary vocation today. It is not a 
higher vocation than any other, but it 
is, most emphatically, a particular voca- 
tion. What all of us need to remember 
is that there can be no higher vocation 
than to do the will of God. The only 
thing that matters for a Christian is to 
be ready to do what God wants him to 
do and, with that in view, to take every 
possible precaution to be sure he isn’t 
fooling himself about what God, in fact, 
does want. It is just as possible to fool 
yourself into being a missionary as to 
fool yourself by not accepting the pos- 
sibility that you ought to be one. In 


’ service. 


neither case do you qualify as a ‘ 
for Christ’s sake’, which, by the v 
the last News-Letrer noted as bein 
category of person of which there i 
the moment a regrettable lack. 


A BOOK DISTILLED 
FROM EXPERIENCE 


The quotations from letters from 4 
sionaries with which this News-Le 
has begun, together with the subsequ 
remarks, may serve as an introductior 
a book which has just been published 
Hodder & Stoughton, a most timely b 
calculated to answer many of the q 
tions which may be asked both by 1 
who want to be the right kind of 3 
and by those who are prepared to s 
port them in their ‘foolishness’. 
title of the book is The Making o 
Missionary, and the author is Dou 
Sargent who, after being a missionar 
China, has for the last ten years & 
Principal of one of the C.M.S. Coll 
training missionaries for ‘forei 


Readers of this NEws-LETTER wil 
familiar with my friendly efforts to d 
their attention to books bearing on w 
ever may be the subject under discuss 
Many of these are highly specialized 
only those interested in the partic 
subject will take note of the refere 
From time to time, however, I do d 
attention to a book which can ha 
fail to have an immediate relevance 
virtually every reader. There are 
about 17,000 of you, not counting tt 
who share the same copy. I do not k 
the size of the first edition of this b 
by Douglas Sargent but I am sure 
publishers will do a reprinting sh 
it be necessary in order to ensure 
every one of you may have a copy. 


Of this I am certain—those who 
and pray about the Church’s missio1 
responsibility will find this book 
invaluable aid to their understandin 
what it means to be called to this 
ticular form of Christian service (tho 
as the author remarks, much of whe 
says will apply equally to any Chris 
who is prepared to ask the ques 

‘What does God want me to do 
my life? *?}—those who may be wor 
ing if perhaps God may want ther 
serve ‘abroad’ will discover whe 
involved in preparation for 

‘service "—missionaries themselves 
find it a source of renewal, esp 
if the rough and tumble of the ac 


C 


thas dimmed some of the original 
and reduced their vitality—critics 
missionaries and missions, supposing 
any such would read the book, 
d at least gain the advantage of 
i to know what they are 


e first thing I want to say about the 
is that it is packed full of common 
se, that excessively rare commodity. 


The first chapter ends with the 
nder that a missionary going to his 
assignment is not the finished pro- 
st of a course of preparation. At the 
ery most he is a man, she is a woman, 
is willing to be ‘made’ by God. 


The second chapter is an admirably 
Iecinct answer to the question ‘ Why 
training for missionary service 
ded?’ Then comes a chapter entitled 
‘The Missionary ” which asks the real 
sstion, the question that is so com- 
nly avoided, ‘does God want mission- 
?’ The answer is a quiet one, sober, 
stic, confident. 


we come to the chapter on “ The 
uit”. This should be read very 
fully. It puts clearly and briefly, and 
slation to other Christian vocations, 
> vocation to be a ‘foreign’ mission- 

This, in turn, leads on to the main 
on of the book which deals suc- 
vely with the essential characteristics 
the missionary as a friend, a learner, 
in evangelist, a colleague, a servant, a 
There is no romanticizing of the 
ionary but a very frank description 
things as they all too often are. The 
ortance of thus frankly facing facts 


he Church, of the missionary dimen- 
ons of the Faith, of their own mission- 
ary calling, will never be afraid of 
laving their own vocation challenged, 
r be cast down by having 
ir integrity impugned. The mission- 
as a friend is one who is deliberately 
nerable; as a learner he welcomes 
licism; as an evangelist he is undis- 
ed by misunderstanding and opposi- 
| but does not mistake these for 
ttyrdom; as a colleague he knows the 
ing of loyalty and its costliness; as 

ant he is ready for anything; as 
slp he is never so happy as when he’s 
e background. 


book ends with chapters on ‘the 
e’, ‘the strain’ and ‘the pro- 
ame’, in the last of which there is 
ion of the curriculum of train- 


STipt) 


ing. Appropriately the book ends with 
a short chapter entitled “The Saint”, 
a word used specifically in its New 
Testament sense, a sense gloriously 
remote from the stained glass miscon- 
ceptions which so successfully keep the 
light out of our Churches in more ways 
than one. 


TWO VALUABLE SUPPLEMENTS 


Those who would like to take their 
study of the characteristics of a mission- 
ary further than it has been possible 
for Douglas Sargent to take them in one 
short book, will find ample material for 
added reflection in Friendship—a guide 
to problems of human relationship, by 
Eveline Holmes, another book positively 
bristling with common sense and a lot 
of uncommon wisdom as well. Another 
admirable study which will illuminate 
that essential characteristic of the mis- 
sionary — his evangelistic attitude — is 
What is Evangelism? by Douglas 
Webster. How greatly this book needs 
to be read can possibly be gauged by 
the mordant, but too true, comment 
which introduces Chapter II: 
“Archbishop William Temple once said 
that the Church is the only society that 
exists for the benefit of those who are not 
its members. Listening to the normal run 
of notices in an English parish church one 
would not easily gain this impression”! 


A MISSIONARY’S PROTEST 


I would end this NEws-LeTTEeR with 
a quotation from yet another missionary. 
He is a schoolmaster and he is writing 
about the learning of the local language. 
Great mischief has been caused to the 
Christian Mission in the world by those, 
some of whom ought to have known 
better, who have argued that learning the 
language of the people is not a matter 
of primary importance, particularly for 
educationists. Let us admit that very 
good work can be done without learning 
the local language. But is the mission- 
ary only concerned with very good 
work? Let this missionary from India 
give his answer: 


“Might I put in a suggestion that the ‘six 
months language study’ (at least) rule 
should be applied more regularly? There 
seems to be a tradition of folk in educa- 
tional work not getting it either because of 
the belief that they don’t need it, or because 
they are thought to be able to mug it up. 
As this attitude receives some support from 
missionaries in educational work who can 
probably read the Ramayana but can’t speak 


two idiomatic sentences in succession, I 
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should like to remark what nonsense it is. the failure of the Society to provide 
Whatever was true in the past, you can’t adequate funds to ensure that learn 
get far with most people in English, and the language can be a priority. / 


in any case College folk need more behind that last failure—who? 
language, not less—the very point at which 


your student’s English fails is likely to be It would certainly appear that a 
the point at which your Hindi also fails, of people are involved in the ‘mak 
unless you have really come to grips with of a missionary ’. 


the language.” 
“You can’t get far... 


” 


How far ought Your sincere friend, 


a missionary to want to get?—that is i 
the question. One missionary society, at 
least, wants him to get a very long way 
indeed, but ‘ there are many adversaries ’, Anwtu 
among them all too often the leaders of | 


the local Church, other missionaries, and General Secre 
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